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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN 


The nation’s defense effort appeared to be shifting 
into high gear in January. Increased production of mili- 
tary supplies and of heavy goods ior industry caused the 
Federal Reserve index of industrial production to ap- 
proach 220 percent of its 1935-39 base period average; 
this is a new postwar high and 20 percent above last 
January’s level. Despite the shift to military production, 
the output of most consumer durable goods was close to 
the record levels of the end of 1950. Passenger car as- 
semblies have so far been maintained at about the 1950 
monthly average of 550,000 units, a rate of output at 
least 30 percent above that of any previous year. 

Indicative of the defense effort is the record govern- 
ment budget of $71.6 billion proposed by President 
Truman for the fiscal year beginning July 1 (Special 
article, p. 8). Most of the money, $41 billion, is needed 
for the armed forces. 


Price Ceilings Imposed 

In an attempt to stem the mounting tide of prices, 
the Economie Stabilization Agency announced on Janu- 
ary 26 a general freeze of prices and wages. Prices are 
fixed at the highest level during a base period extending 
from December 19 through January 25. Almost all com- 
modities are covered by the order except for most fruits, 
vegetables, and field crops, which are permitted to rise 
further until they reach parity price ceilings. 

Meanwhile, prices continued to rise. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of wholesale prices advanced 2.1 
percent during the month. Farm products and textiles 
registered the largest increases, up 4.1 percent and 4.9 
percent, respectively, during the month. Consumers felt 
the impact of higher prices, as the index of retail food 
costs advanced 1.2 percent in the half-month ending 
January 2, to an all-time high 119 percent above the 
1935-39 base period. Prices paid by farmers are up also, 
but so far prices received by farmers have risen even 
faster. This is reflected in the rise of the parity ratio in 
January to 110, a two-point gain over December. 


Employment Down 

The post-holiday slump, though very mild this year, 
resulted in a decline of over one million workers in non- 
farm occupations in January. The effect on unemploy- 
ment was very slight, however, as most of these people 


were in temporary employment and left 
when the holiday rush was ended. 

Although the civilian labor force in January, at 61.5 
million, was about the same over-all size as that of Janu- 
ary, 1950, significant changes have occurred in its distri- 
bution. Unemployment has declined about 2 million from 
last January’s number of 4.5 million jobless. Corre- 
spondingly, total employment is up by the same amount. 
The entire increase is in nonfarm employment, which is 
now 53.0 million as compared with 50.7 million last year. 


Construction Maintains Record Pace 

The value of new construction put in place in January 
amounted to nearly $2.1 billion, an all-time high for the 
month and 21 percent above January, 1950. The effects 
of the accelerated programs for industrial plant expansion 
are beginning to be felt, as private industrial construction 
jumped 83 percent above last January. 

Private nonresidential building as a whole was up 
55 percent, but despite the growing importance of this 
type of construction, home building continues to dominate 
the scene. The nearly $700 million of new homes erected 
accounted for more than half of total private outlays for 
new construction in January and established a new 
record for the month. 

Final figures for 1950 show that 1,400,000 homes were 
built during the year; the previous high was in 1949 when 
just over a million homes were put up. May, 1950, wit- 
nessed the largest number of homes ever to be constructed 
in one month so far, 148,000. However, with the new 
housing credit regulations, construction activity in the 
housing field is expected to taper off considerably in 1951. 


Department Store Sales Surge Upward 

The usual post-holiday letdown in department store 
sales was greatly moderated this January as consumer 
buying continued at a record rate. For the month as a 
whole, department store sales were over 30 percent above 
last January, with Cleveland, San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and Dallas registering gains as high as 40 
percent. The war scare in the early part of the month and 
the fear of higher prices undoubtedly contributed to the 
buying splurge. At the same time, the fact that prices 
were somewhat higher itself accounted for part of the 
increase in the dollar volume of sales. 
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Taxation Unlimited 


, Stabilization policy is like that of the worried parents 
with the sick child. Not knowing just what’s wrong, or 
how serious it may be, they try everything — shots, drugs, 
tonics, radiation, and vitamins. 

Similarly, a host of stabilization measures are put into 
effect with scant consideration of whether they are appro- 
priate to the situation. Among them are priorities and other 
restrictions on use of scarce materials, direct limitations 
on various types of construction, various forms of credit 
control, tax increases, and ceilings on prices and wages. 
Now, still further tax increases are proposed, partly just 
to help make effective the controls already in use. 
“Pay as You Go” 

The newest nostrum is that we should tax in accord- 
ance with the “pay as you go” principle. This means, in 
brief, that all government expenditures should be paid 
for out of current receipts, so that no deficits will be in- 
curred. On this basis, President Truman has called for 
$16.5 billion in new taxes. (See page 8.) 

Underlying this policy is the view that deficits are 
invariably identified with “inflation.” The fallacies of this 
view have been pointed out in previous issues. In 1949, 
when the economy was beset with deflation, not inflation, 
the surplus of 1948 turned into a deficit. In 1950, when 
price increases more than wiped out the losses of the year 
before, the deficit disappeared. Obviously, changes in the 
private sector of the economy are important in deter- 
mining whether or not prices will move up or down, and 
whether or not there will be a deficit. If private spend- 
ing is restricted — to prevent, for example, excess invest- 
ment by business in facilities and inventories — govern- 
ment programs can be correspondingly expanded without 
producing any tendency toward inflation. 

What the “pay as you go” principle seems to add to 
ordinary budget-balancing is the idea that since the war 
effort has to come out of current production in any case, 
we may as well pay for it now. In this, there is an im- 
plication that it makes little difference whether we pay 
now and give up all claims against future production or 
accumulate such claims in the form of assets, like govern- 
ment bonds, that may be converted for future use. 

In the period when consumption has to be restricted 
in the interest of the war program, savings tend to rise 
because the goods desired are not available. Additional 


income taxes then come largely out of savings, which, jf 
not taxed away, would be available to finance expenditures 
in the postwar period. The income earner who ig noy 
quite willing to sacrifice for the war effort may still wis, 
to save for the home or automobile of the future. Ip this 
he would be wrong only if the emergency proves per. 
manent, only if capacity will always be so strained ag tp 
enforce low consumption. The tremendous productivity of 
our economy offers him great assurance to the contrary 

The other main argument for “pay as you go” is tha 
taxes distribute the burden equitably, whereas withoy 
them it is distributed unpredictably and unfairly through 
“inflation.” Whether this would be the result, however 
is precisely the question at issue. No doubt the burden 
will be shifted to some extent, but determining just how 
is not easy, and certainly cannot be done without cop. 
sidering the specific taxes to be enacted. 

The inequity of rising prices is generally considered 
to be concentrated on consumers with fixed incomes; but 
it is by no means self-evident that a “pay as you go” 
policy is in their best interests. Under this policy they 
may well suffer a further reduction in the money incomes 
at their disposal without gaining any real advantage price. 
wise. For President Truman’s recent proposal would 
increase their tax rates, too, by an additional four per- 
centage points. 

Is there any assurance that by paying this additional 
four percent they can avoid an equivalent increase in 
prices? Here the answer seems definitely in the negative. 
This new tax would produce an additional $4 billion in the 
aggregate, or little more than one percent of the gross 
national product; and it probably wouldn’t reduce prices 
even that much, because much of it would come out of 


savings rather than market demand. 


Similarly, the proposed additional $3 billion tax on 
corporate income can’t be expected to restrain price ad- 
vances. It won’t necessarily restrict corporate spending, 
as corporations can draw upon other sources of funds, 
and prices will tend upward to the extent that producers 
find ways of passing the higher taxes on. 

All things considered, “pay as you go” seems to offer 
little hope for the consumer who is squeezed by rising 
costs of living. 


Setting Tax Objectives 

Nor does the situation suggest that there is now less 
than the usual danger in overburdensome taxation. At 
some point before taxes become truly oppressive, they 
tend to result in evasion or discouragement. Some find 
incentives in hidden income received outside the usual 
channels of production and distribution; others develop 
a “don’t care” attitude that restricts effort and efficiency. 

This is not to say that taxes are already at a maxti- 
mum. We have a tradition of observance of the tax laws; 
and further moderate increases in both corporate and in- 
dividual income taxes seem clearly possible. But who cam 
say just when the pressure will become high enough to 
break down this tradition? 

Is there any reason to think that if taxes are raised 
so high as to actually restrict consumption, this form of 
“control” will receive any better popular support than 
restrictions imposed by high prices or direct controls? 

In these circumstances, we should regard a balanced 
budget as a luxury rather than a necessity. And we should 
ask ourselves the question, “Can we afford it?” 

In answering this question, we should give thought 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


The city of Chicago, widely known as the railroad 
center of the nation, is also the hub of another of 
America’s great transportation enterprises — the trucking 
industry. Trucking in Illinois has naturally centered 
around this huge industrial area, which has almost three- 
fourths of the 201 Class I carriers (grossing $100,000 or 
more annually) in the State. Although Illinois ranked 
only fourth in number of Class I carriers, there were 144 
located in Chicago alone, more than in any other city in 
the nation and 60 more than operate out of New York, 
the second-place city. 

Illinois as a whole was fifth in motor truck registra- 
tions in 1949, with 318,000 trucks of all types. The 
number of trucks, other than those of Class I carriers, 
that operate in or through Chicago is not available, but 
the total is probably second only to that for New York. 


A Transportation Giant 

The number of trucks in operation has almost doubled 
since the beginning of World War II. There are almost 
8 million such vehicles in the United States today, over 
half of all the trucks in the world. Truck transportation in 
the nation gives direct employment to over 5 million 
Americans, more than are employed in all other forms of 
transportation combined. 

The for-hire trucking industry in the United States is 
rolling up more than 90 billion ton-miles of intercity 
service annually. This represents an 80 percent increase 
in freight hauling since 1940; during this same period 
the industry’s operating revenues increased almost 4 times. 

Nearly two-thirds of America’s freight tonnage now 
moves at one time or another by private or for-hire 
trucks, The emergence of this relatively new mode of 
transportation has cut into the railroad’s comparative 
share of total freight hauling, but that total is now so 
large that rail transportation in the past few years has 
also been at a high point in its 120-year history. 

There is, of course, a large area of competition be- 
tween the railroads and trucking, although many trucking 
operations could never have been railroad business. The 
railroads maintain that recent trucking gains have been 
the result of the disparity between truck and rail rates, 
but truck owners stress their more flexible service. Both 
factors have undoubtedly been important. 

In 1949, when rail rates were going up, revenues of 
the for-hire portion of the trucking industry were at an 
all-time high of $3.1 billion. They totaled, for the first 
(me, almost half as much as the freight revenues of the 
railroads, whose shipping tonnages declined while truck 
tonnages hit a new peak. 


Primarily Small Business 

_ Over four-fifths of the 7.7 million vehicles that pro- 
vide the nation with truck transportation are privately 
owned. More than half of them belong to persons having 
only one truck. Although there are many trucking fleets 
tumbered by the hundreds, or even thousands, only 


15 percent of the nation’s trucks are operated in fleets 
containing more than 8 vehicles. 

Of the privately owned trucks in the United States, 
4.4 million are owned by manufacturers, distributors, and 
business firms; and 2.2 million are run by farmers. 
Federal, state, and local governments own 300,000 trucks 
used by the armed forces, the postal service, fire depart- 
ments, garbage collectors, and similar agencies. 

The remaining 1 million trucks are operated by the 
nation’s trucking industry on a for-hire basis, either as 
common carriers or on contract to one or more customers. 
The income of the nation’s 22,000 interstate carriers, in- 
cluding 2,700 in the Class I category, represents a major 
proportion of the industry’s revenues. 

Contract hauling and common carriers nevertheless 
contribute a smaller percentage of total truck usage by 
the industry than that of local cartage operators which 
give complete door-to-door service or join with other 
forms of transportation by taking goods to railways or 
airports or delivering them to their final destinations. 

In 1949 leased equipment represented 35 percent of 
the total number of vehicles in intercity operation. Truck 
leasing, with 60,000 vehicles in operation, is one of the © 
most rapidly developing phases of the industry. The leas- 
ing companies completely relieve their customers of the 
investment responsibilities of trucking operations, and 
the majority also handle all details of operation including 
insurance, garage facilities, and maintenance. 


Growth Through Specialization 


An important factor in the growth of truck transporta- 
tion has been its ability to specialize. One of the newest 
of the hundreds of different types of trucks in operation 
today is the refrigerated van. Not many years ago, highly 
perishable foods were not available away from their 
point of production except in large rail centers which 
could take refrigerated rail carloads. Today even the 
25,000 communities in the nation with no other form of 
land transportation than the highways are supplied with 
fresh fruits and vegetables by refrigerated trucks, which 
can divide their loads among a number of towns. 

Other special types of trucks that supply both metro- 
politan areas and formerly isolated outposts include 
100,000 tank-type trucks that transport milk and petroleum 
products, special vans that handle about 90 percent of 
household goods movements, vehicles that carry over 
60 percent of all new cars from assembly lines to dealers, 
and livestock haulers that handle some 70 percent of the 
farm animals and over 95 percent of the live poultry that 
moves from farm to market each year. 

The variety of trucks for every purpose has helped 
to make possible the recent population shifts from the 
cities to suburban and rural areas. Business and industry 
have also been decentralizing for a number of years, 
and both these trends contribute toward an increasing 
dependence on the very trucking facilities that were 
originally instrumental in their growth. 


NOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes November, 1950, to December, 1950 
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* Figure for Illinois not available. 


ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 


December Percentage 

I 1950 Change from 

oan (1935-39 | Noy. Dec. 

= 100) 1950 | 1949 
Coal 139.9 — 0.7 | +44.3 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 249.68 | + 4.1 | + 8.5 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....} 184.1 +1.9|]+ 63 
Construction contracts awarded*® 321.6 —21.9 | + 3.1 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 205.1 +5.3| + 5.8 
Petroleum production™®......... 233.0 + 0.8} — 4.3 


1Fed. Power Comm.; 7? Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
ql ur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. 
Dodge Corp.; 7 Fed. Res. Bad.; Ill. Crop Repts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. 


‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. B 


Manag. Assn.; ” III. Geol. Survey. 
* Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not ‘available. 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage 
Des December Change from 
1950 Nov. Dec. 
1950 1949 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income'............. 240.7* | + 3.3 | +455 
Manufacturing! 
254.4 + 0.5 | +34 
33.8 >) + 2.4) 4179 
New construction activity'* 
Private residential.......... 11.8 —13.0 | +216 
Private nonresidential....... 8.5 — 7.0} +187 
6.6 —17.9 | +217 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports. ...... 12.8 + +126 
Merchandise imports........ 10.3 + 1.2} +425 
Excess of exports........... a: +59.5 | —40.7 
Consumer credit outstanding* 
Installment credit.......... 13.5> + 1.2] +23.8 
SS 17.8> + 5.0} +283 
Cash farm income®............ 31.2 —21.2/ +40 
Indexes 
(1935-39 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 216" + 0.5 | +20.7 
Durable manufactures....... + 3.1 | +32.0 
Nondurable manufactures... . 193 — 10/+97 
| 1588 — 1.3 | +197 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 163 — 0.2 | +12.8 
Factory worker earnings' 
Average hours worked....... 111 + 1.0) +45 
Average hourly earnings... .. 258 + 1.8) +95 
Average weekly earnings... . 286 + 2.9 | +14.6 
Construction contracts awarded®| 494 + 7.5 | +25.8 
Department store sales?....... 3248 +11.3 | +10.6 
Consumers’ price index*....... 178 + 1.6} +65 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 218 + 2.1} +15.9 
Farm products............. 247 + 2.1 | +21.0 
227 + 2.2} +15.0 
205 + 1.8 | +14.6 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 267 + 3.6 | 422.7 
Paid by farmers............ 212 + 0.8 | + 7.7 
108° + 2.9 |} 413.7 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 

* Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. ¢ Based on official 
indexes, 1910-14 = 100. * Data revised; not comparable with figures in 
previous issues. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1951 1950 
Jan. 27 Jan. 20 | Jan. 13 | Jan. 6 Dec. 30 Jan. 28 
| 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,902 1,863 1,970 2,005 1,883 1,250 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 6,970 6,909 6,981 6,602 6,479 5,972 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.... . 158.3 153.4 130.9 93.2 127.0 133.5 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl........... 5,987 5,973 5,684 5,710 5,691 4,893 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 784 780 783 662 602 636 
Department store sales................ 1935-39=100....... 279 301 305 285 237 222 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
6 180.0 178.7 178.1 176.8 176.0 151.3 
Other than farm products and foods. .1926=100.......... 169.3 168.9 167.8 167.1 165.9 145.8 
August, 1939=100... 386.1 386.0 385.4 374.1 367.6 249.4 
inance: 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 193 167 198 144 125 232 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Production Up Again 

Industrial production during January has been esti- 
mated at a new postwar peak of 220 percent of the 
1935-39 average. The Federal Reserve Board’s prelimi- 
nary data indicate a rise of one-tenth in output since 
June, 1950. High-level activity in textiles and other non- 
durables continued, but the largest boost in the index 
came from such durables as steel, capital equipment, and 
defense goods. Steel production remained at near-capacity 
and, during the week ended January 27, the output of 
ingots and castings passed the 2-million-ton mark for the 
frst time in the industry’s history. In the last half of 
1950 nearly 4 million tons was added to the annual capac- 
ity, raising the total to 104 million tons. 

Coal production was maintained at an average in ex- 
cess of 11 million tons weekly. Automotive output, a 


mainstay of heavy production since reconversion, lagged 
during the month with average weekly production of 
130,000-135,0000 vehicles. 


Manufacturers’ Sales Steady 

Manufacturers’ sales totaled $21.2 billion during De- 
cember, virtually the same as the October and November 
levels. Inventories continued to rise on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, however, increasing $800 million during the 
month to a total of $33.8 billion. The advance was about 
evenly divided between durable and nondurable goods. 

New orders were up $1.8 billion, before seasonal ad- 
justment, mainly in durable goods. Unfilled orders con- 
tinued the climb begun last May, rising $2.6 billion to 
$39.3 billion at the end of December. The order backlog 
in durable goods at the end of December had reached 
$33.3 billion, more than three times the $9.9 billion sales 
for the month; unfilled orders in nondurables amounted 
to $6.1 billion, as compared with sales of $11.7 billion. 

For 1950 as a whole, manufacturers’ sales totaled $235 
billion, 18 percent over 1949, The increase reflected both 
greater volume and higher prices. Durable goods sales 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Source: Bureau of the Census. 


increased 25 percent over the previous year to a total 
of $104 billion, all major durables industries sharing in 
the gain. In the nondurables sector, sales rose 12 percent 
over 1949 to $131 billion. 

Inventory additions and higher prices during the year 
added $4.9 billion to the book value of stocks in contrast 
with the $3.4 billion liquidation of 1949. Although the 
1950 rise was practically unbroken, increases in the fourth 
quarter alone added $3.5 billion to book value. 


Construction Sets January Record 

Even though the value of new construction put in 
place during January dropped 7 percent from the level of 
the previous month, it remained 20 percent over the Janu- 
ary, 1950, level and set a new record for the month. Of 
the $2.1 billion total, $1.6 billion was accounted for by 
private building. Nonfarm residential private building 
was off by 8 percent from December, but was still at a 
high level for the season. 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation has recently revised its 
estimates of 1951 construction and now expects a total 
decline of about 18 percent from 1950’s peak level. How- 
ever, even a decline of that magnitude would still leave 
the value of new construction at or near the previous 
record level reached in 1949. 


Employment Off Seasonally 

The usual post-holiday decline in trade activity cut 
the number of nonagricultural workers on the job early in 
January by more than a million and gave the appearance 
of easing somewhat the generally tight labor situation. 
Most of these employees, however, were temporary and 
left the labor force after Christmas so that few workers 
were really added to the number available for work. 
Although the number of workers in the labor force was 
only a little higher than in January, 1950, employment 
was up by 2 million; nonagricultural employment rose 
fairly steadily during the year, as shown in the chart, and 
by January had risen by more than 2 million. The down- 
ward trend in unemployment shows clearly where most 
of the added workers came from. 

Bureau of Census data in thousands of workers are 
as follows: January December January 

1951 1950 1950 


61,514 62,538 61,427 
60,308 56,947 

6,234 6,198 

54,075 50,749 

2,229 4,480 


Civilian labor force 

Employment 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 

Unemployment 


Charge Accounts Up Sharply 

Consumer credit followed its usual seasonal pattern 
in December, rising during the month. The $690 million 
increase was 25 percent less than that shown in December, 
1949. Installment credit was up $174 million over No- 
vember to $13.5 billion. By far the largest portion of the 
gain occurred in non-installment credit, up $516 million 
to $6.6 billion, reflecting almost entirely increased use 
of charge accounts. Only automobile installment buying 
showed a decrease during December. Total consumer 
credit outstanding, at $20.1 billion, was $3.3 billion higher 
than on December 31, 1949. 

Bank loans to business firms continued to increase 
during January, but by much smaller amounts weekly. 
Weekly increases varying up to $102 million raised total 
outstanding commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans 
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from $17.8 billion on December 27 to $18.1 billion on 
_ January 31. 


Rubber in Short Supply 


Rubber, together with other strategic materials such 
as steel, copper, aluminum, and sulphur, continues to be 
a headache for defense planners. Natural rubber imports 
fluctuate widely in any case, having ranged between 
60,000 and 80,000 long tons monthly since last March. 
High current demand by every industrialized nation, 
coupled with a limited supply, has contributed to the 
sharp rise in the price of natural rubber, illustrated in 
the chart; but the most important factor in that demand 
has been the American stockpiling program which has 
been accelerated since the outbreak in Korea. Since total 
consumption exclusive of stockpiling has risen substan- 
tially during the last year, synthetic rubber production 
has gradually been increased to help make up the deficit. 
Plans for turning over to private industry the plants built 
by the government, and now being operated by it at full 
speed, seem likely to be dropped. Even with capacity 
operation of the synthetic plants and fairly high-level 
imports, rubber needs are still not being fully met. As 
a result, the amount of synthetic rubber going into tires 
for civilian consumption has been cut by about one-sixth 
and the government has taken control of all natural rub- 
ber imports. 


Wholesale Prices at New High 

Wholesale prices in general again rose sharply during 
January. The BLS index of 28 sensitive commodities 
advanced 5.2 percent over the month to a high of 388.7 
on January 31 (August, 1939 = 100). Import and indus- 
trial price increases of 8.1 percent and 6.1 percent, re- 
spectively, were the chief causes of the advance. In the 
. six months from July 28, 1950, to January 29, 1951, this 
basic commodity index has risen nearly 28 percent, chiefly 
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as a result of large increases in import and industrial 
prices. In the imported group, rubber (see chart) ang 
tin have been the largest contributors to the rises, 

The comprehensive BLS index of about 900 commog. 
ties showed a lesser but still sizable intrease of 2.1 per. 
cent during January from 176.8 to 180.5 (1926 = 100), 
Farm products, up 4.1 percent, were the most important 
factor. 

A 5 percent increase in prices received by farmers 
to 300 (1910-14= 100) from mid-December to miq. 
January was the largest since last July. Nearly all farm 
commodities contributed to the rise. Prices paid also rose. 
by 3 percent, mainly because of higher wage rates, As 
a result, the parity ratio rose from 108 to 110. 

Consumers’ prices have apparently begun to catch up 
with earlier rises in wholesale prices and for the firy 
time since July rose by more than 1 percent in a single 
month. A 1.6 percent advance from November 15 to De. 
cember 15 carried the consumers’ price index to 1784 
(1935-39 = 100). According to the BLS, the increase was 
the largest since September, 1947. Food prices, up nearly 
3 percent, were mainly responsible for the increase, The 
aggregate rise in the index between last June, when war 
broke out, and December amounted to 4.8 percent. 


Taxation Unlimited 
(Continued from page 2) 


to our basic objectives. Are these objectives to collect 
high taxes and to do everything else that might help pre- 
vent any increase in prices? Or are they to build invin- 
cible defenses and to promote economic progress for the 
purpose of minimizing reductions in living standards? 

All that stabilization can legitimately aim at is pre- 
venting a rate of change in prices and incomes so fast 
as to be disruptive. How fast a rate of advance may be 
permitted depends largely upon the measures adopted to 
prevent it. Most of the alternatives, too, are disruptive; 
almost every control sets up some interferences and pro- 
duces some loss of efficiency. 

What can be done depends also upon the urgency of 
the situation; for the public will not long accept all-out 
wartime controls in a short-of-war situation. Imposition 
of such controls takes on an ironic character when it is 
considered that no extreme or permanent inflation is 
likely in such a situation. The “inflation” probable in the 
first year or two of military build-up — considering the 
offsets in civilian investment and durable goods expendi- 
tures which are necessary in order to get the war program 
accomplished — is moderate. And once the military pro- 
gram levels off — assuming for the moment that it could 
level off at some such rate as $60 billion per year —the 
economy would, in a limited period, catch up in real pro- 
duction so that even that moderate inflationary pressure 
would be eliminated. 

The first aim of tax policy, therefore, should be to 
determine a proper tax objective, and not to engage in4 
game of devising schemes for getting all the taxes pos 
sible. Since inflationary pressures are not unlimited, there 
is no need for unlimited taxes. As we view it, a more 
limited tax objective than “pay as you go” is entirely 
appropriate. If it were so restricted as to leave a defi! 
equivalent to what the public is willing to invest in gov- 
ernment bonds, there would be little difference in prices 
but a better chance of attaining goals that are really 
worth striving to achieve. VLE 
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Economic Mobilization 


The January, 1951, issue of Dun’s Review contains 
four articles on the lessons learned about a wartime 
economy during World War II. “What the War Taught 
Us About Materials Controls” tells how much of each 
hasic material of war was needed last time, the methods 
ysed to accomplish the huge production task, and how 
it can be done again. “What the War Taught Us About 


e Price Controls” touches on various problems that America 
hup jm may encounter in our present price control program, 
firs: based on World War II experience. “What the War 
ngle J Taught Us About Wage Controls” describes the lessons 


learned by the National War Labor Board during World 
| War II which should guide us during future wage control 
operations. The final article, “What the War Taught Us 
About Military Procurement,” explains how army and 
navy procurement was expedited by central sources of 
control, and proposes the unification of all Federal pro- 
curement activities. 


Neon Sign Development 


Counter-type neon signs with individual interchange- 
able letters are being produced by Neograme, Limited, 
London. They may be operated from any electrical outlet, 
with a power consumption of less than 10 watts for a 
50-letter message. Individual letters and characters with 
small magnets attached can be fixed in any position on 
a ferro-magnetic plate and light automatically. Two stand- 
ard sizes of letters and numbers are offered, 114 and 2 
inches high, in a full range of colors. This easy inter- 
changeability of message and design is expected to find 


wide use in theaters and stores. 

0 

ive; ’ 
Buyer’s Guide 


A new type of buyer’s guide is soon to be offered by 
the Manufacturers Directory Company (603 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5). Its first section will include a 
listing of more than 13,000 industrial manufacturers 
which are valued at $50,000 or more, arranged geographi- 
cally by type of business. A second section will give 
Federal government information for commerce and in- 
dustry, including government procurement office loca- 
tions, names of Federal officials, data on how and where 
‘0 obtain government contracts, and postal information. 
The final part consists of a 192-page classified buyer’s 
guide, of special interest to purchasing agents. 


Excess Profits Tax 


Prentice-Hall, Incorporated (70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y.), has published a booklet explaining the 
Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950 ($1.00). Describing the 
tlationship of the excess profits tax to the income tax, 
it tells how to take advantage of the general relief pro- 
visions of the act, which takes effect as of July 1, 1950. 
The tax is essentially an additional tax on part of the 
corporate income on which income tax is payable. It is 
figured on the basis of 30 percent of income subject to 
the excess profits tax — namely, income less credits al- 
lowed for such things as average earnings in the years 
1946-49, invested capital, and historical invested capital. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


These credits are the standard for measuring the amount 
of a corporation’s annual profit that is not considered 
excessive, and unused portions of credit may be carried 
over for use in future years. 


Over-the-Counter Security Sales 


The University of Pennsylvania has published a book- 
let entitled Activity on Over-the-Counter Markets, by 
Irwin Friend. Describing the results of a study of the 
over-the-counter securities markets made at the univer- 
sity, the booklet focuses attention on outstanding cor- 
porate stocks. In total value of security transactions, 
over-the-counter markets are far more important than the 
exchanges, since virtually all trading in outstanding Fed- 
eral, state, and municipal issues is over the counter and 
sales of new issues are restricted to these markets. The 
picture is quite different for outstanding corporate stock 
alone. Although the total sales of such stock have varied 
from $157 billion in 1929 to only $15 billion in 1939, 
during the past 30 years the proportion of over-the- 
counter sales has continued to rise. As shown by the 
chart, about one-third, or $5 billion, of the total $16 


METHODS OF SALE OF CORPORATE 
STOCKS OUTSTANDING 


SOLD ON 
exchance 


1920 


i929 


1939 
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PERCENT 

Source: Activity on Over-the-Counter Markets, p. 9. 


billion in sales of outstanding corporate stock in 1949 
were in the over-the-counter markets, compared with 
only a 6 percent share of the total in 1920. Reasons for 
the decline in the importance of the exchange include the 
improvement in communication facilities among broker- 
dealers, and changes in the tax laws and securities legis- 
lation, both of which had a more restrictive effect on 
the exchanges than on over-the-counter activity. 


Labor Arbitration Code 


The publication of a code of ethics for the conduct of 
arbitration activities has been announced by the three 


(Continued on page 9) 
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THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR 1952 


HOWARD R. BOWEN, Professor of Economics 


President Truman’s annual budget message presents 
perhaps the grimmest outlook that has confronted the 
Congress and the American people since the close of 
World War II. It translates into the cold language of 
dollars and cents the nature of both the problems we 
face and the costs and sacrifices that lie ahead. 

We have all known in a general way that large-scale 
rearmament will be necessary, and that we are entering a 
regime of relative economic austerity for the individual 
citizen. Nevertheless, it is a shock to read that the head 
of our government and his staff, after careful considera- 
tion, have concluded that total government spending in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 next should be nearly 
three-fourths of the amount spent in 1944-45 at the height 
of World War II; and that taxes should be increased so 
that total receipts will be 60 percent more than they were 
in 1944-45, 


Expenditures 


In the President’s message $71.6 billion of expendi- 
tures is proposed for the fiscal year 1952, that is, the year 
ending June 30, 1952. This compares with an estimated 
$47.2 billion in the current fiscal year; $98.7 billion in 
fiscal 1945 at the peak of World War II; and $9.0 billion 
in fiscal 1939, before the outbreak of World War II. 

When these figures are expressed as a percentage of 
national income, the comparisons with earlier years are 
found to be less striking. (See chart.) This is because 
national income has risen dramatically in recent years. 
Proposed Federal expenditures in 1952 will represent 
about 26 percent of the national income. Thus, although 
1952 expenditures, in dollars, will be nearly three-fourths 
of 1945 expenditures, they will be only about half as 
great relative to national income. This means that when 
the size of the 1952 budget is considered in relation to the 
rise in prices and to the growth in productive power in 
recent years, the real burden of Federal expenditures will 
be only about half as great as in 1945 at the climax of 
World War II. 

A similar comparison can be made with the year 1939, 
when Federal expenditures were only $9.0 billion but were 
nearly 13 percent of the national income. Thus, while 
Federal expenditures in money terms will be eight times 


BUDGET EXPENDITURES — AS A PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME 
% Percent 

52.4 

= 25.9 

Source: Bureau of the Budget. 


what they were in 1939, the real burden of these ex. 
penditures, relative to national income, will be only aboy 
double that of 1939, 


Budget Receipts 

In President Truman’s message, it is estimated that 
total budget receipts for 1952, assuming no change in tay 
rates, will be $55.1 billion. This compares with $445 
billion estimated for the present fiscal year 1951, $448 
billion for 1945, and $5.1 billion for 1939. 

The sources of the $55.1 billion for 1952 are estimated 
as follows: $24.5 billion (net) from personal income 
taxes and other direct levies.on individuals; $19.6 billion 
(net) from direct taxes on corporations; $8.2 billion from 
excises; and $2.8 billion from customs and other sources, 

The contemplated burden of taxation, in relation to 
national income, will be a heavy one. The $55.1 billion 
of tax receipts, as estimated for fiscal 1952, represents 
about 20 percent of the prospective national income. This 
figure is based on the assumption that taxes remain at 
present rates. If they are raised, as is almost certain, the 
percentage will be higher. In 1945, at the height of World 
War II, taxes represented about 24 percent of national 
income. The prospect, then, is for the burden of taxation 
in 1952 to be about as great, relative to national income, 
as in the war year 1945, 


The Deficit 


With proposed expenditures of $71.6 billion and esti- 
mated receipts of $55.1 billion, a deficit of $16.5 billion 
is anticipated unless tax rates are changed. The President 
is emphatic, however, in his recommendation that tax 
rates be increased “in the conviction that we must attain 
a balanced budget to provide a sound financial basis for 
what may be an extended period of very high defense 
expenditures.” 

It is clear that to meet the deficit of $16.5 billion will 
require taxes of the utmost severity. This amount is 
nearly two-thirds of the amount to be raised from the 
personal income tax at present rates and over 80 percent 
of the amount to be raised from direct taxes on cor- 
porations. To add that much to a tax system already 
considered burdensome will require enormous political 
courage on the part of Congress. Whether the entire 
deficit will be covered by new taxes remains a question. 
We can be fairly sure, however, that there will be some 
new items or higher rates in the tax bill the public is 
called upon to pay. 


The Military Program 

The budget for 1952 is dominated by proposed ex- 
penditures for national security. The budget message 
states: “The requirements of national security are fe 
flected in every major function of the Budget. The entire 
Government is being redirected to meet the compelling 
demands of national security, and each functional cate- 
gory includes activities which support, directly or indi- 
rectly, the defense effort.” . 

The two largest items in the budget, Military services 
and International security, are devoted entirely to the 
broad objectives of national security. They are estimated 
at $41.4 and $7.5 billion, respectively. Together they total 
$48.9 billion, or nearly 69 percent of the total budget. An 
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increase of 90 percent is proposed for these two items 
over the amount being spent in the current year 1951. 

Substantial amounts of other expenditure categories 
sre intended for defense purposes. For example, defense 
production and economic stabilization are included under 
Finance, commerce, and industry; the Merchant Marine 
and the Coast Guard are included under Transportation 
ind communication; power projects and atomic energy de- 
yelopments are included under Natural resources; defense 
housing and civil defense are included under 1 ousing and 
community development; benefits to newly-discharged 
veterans are included under Veterans’ services and bene- 
fis; the service on any new debt incurred for defense 
purposes is included under /nterest; dispersal of govern- 
ment facilities is allocated under General Government. 
When all these and other similar items are combined, it 
is found that an additional sum of about $4 billion may 
be considered as directly related to defense. Evidently 
the aggregate defense program will cost about $53 billion 
in 1952. This is nearly three-fourths of the total budget. 

The defense program which we may expect from this 
$33 billion includes expansion of our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to nearly 314 million men; the training of re- 
serve personnel; supplies to our fighting forces in Korea; 
tooling up for the production of weapons, including the 
development of capacity for 50,000 planes and 35,000 
tanks per year; provision of great reserves of military 
supplies; military and economic aid to potential allies; 
stockpiling of critical materials; construction and im- 
provement of training facilities and air bases; technical 
and scientific development; economic stabilization; and 
civilian defense. In short, the immediate purpose is to 
prepare the country so that trarisition to an all-out war 
emergency could be made quickly and effectively on short 
notice. 


Proposed Reductions 

There has been great public interest in recent years in 
the possibility of curtailing “nonessential” Federal expen- 
ditures. Until recently, this interest focused on the objec- 
tives of lowering taxes and of preventing further growth 
in the scope and size of government. More recently, con- 
cen has centered around the control of inflation. 

To determine whether savings have been effected in 
the 1952 budget is difficult because increased expenditures 
for defense purposes are to be found in almost all, of its 
iunctional categories. Substantial reductions can be found, 
however, in the postal deficit, flood control, reclamation, 
Indian land resources, agricultural aids, rural electrifica- 
ton, aids to housing and community development, and 
veterans’ benefits. 

On the difficulty of effecting significant reductions in 
Federal expenditures, the Bureau of the Budget recently 
commented by releasing a table in which it classified 
expenditures into three categories: (1) major national 
ecurity programs, (2) major fixed and continuing 
charges, and (3) other. 

The table lists the national security items totaling 
%25 billion. These are presumably not to be reduced, 
‘mee we are entering a major rearmament program. 

It then sets forth the major fixed and continuing 
tems which are not subject to annual budgetary control. 
These items include definite obligations of the. govern- 
Ment such as interest on the debt, expenses of carrying 
out the International Wheat Agreement, and payment of 
‘aims on the government. They also include open-end 
tograms in which expenditures are largely governed by 
the individuals as they exercise privileges granted by 


basic law — for example, veterans’ benefits, expenses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and public assistance 
grants. The total of these fixed and continuing items is 
$14 billion. 

The combined total of these two classes of expendi- 
tures is $66.5 billion. The total budget is $71.6 billion. This 
leaves only $5.1 billion of expenditures for which reduc- 
tions are possible. Within this category of expenditures 
net reductions of $321 million, or 6 percent, were in fact 
effected. 


Inflationary Potential 


In appraising the possible inflationary effects of the 
1952 budget it is necessary to consider the probable size 
of the deficit. As pointed out, the deficit would be $16.5 
billion if there were to be no changes in tax rates. On 
the assumption, which is a virtual certainty, that taxes 
will be raised, the ultimate deficit will be less than this 
amount. 

But for purposes of analyzing the inflationary poten- 
tial, it is not the budgetary deficit but the cash deficit 
that is relevant. The cash deficit is the difference between 
total cash payments of the Federal government to the 
public and total cash receipts from the public. These cash 
payments and receipts are not necessarily the same as the 
budgetary expenditures and receipts. The cash budget 
includes, for example, operations of Social Security and 
other trust funds, whereas the ordinary budget excludes 
these operations. The trust funds are currently accumu- 
lating reserves for the payment of future benefits, and the 
cash receipts into these funds exceed the cash payments 
from them. Therefore, the cash deficit is substantially 
smaller than the budgetary deficit. The cash deficit (as- 
suming no change in taxes) is estimated at $12.8 billion, 
as compared with the budgetary deficit of $16.5 billion. 

This difference means that a balanced cash budget 
could be achieved with substantially lower taxes than 
would be required to balance the ordinary budget. Thus, 
if President Truman’s tax program were carried out, a 
substantial surplus in the cash budget would result. Such 
a surplus would be consistent with the aim of controlling 
inflation. 


Business Briefs 

(Continued from page 7) 
organizations that supply most of the nation’s 12,000 
labor-management arbitrators —the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, and the National Academy of Arbitrators. Two 
years in the making, the new rules are expected to bring 
speedier settlements of disputes, with uniform standards 
of conduct during arbitration hearings and a better 
understanding of the arbitration process by labor and 
management. 


New Insulating Plastic 


Production of a new structural insulation plastic has 
been announced by the B. F. Goodrich Company. A 
polyvinyl resin called Geon 404, the new plastic has out- 
standing electrical, physical, and chemical properties and 
can be processed on conventional plastics equipment with- 
out the use of plasticizers (compounds which make 
plastics materials more workable). During the present 
emergency, however, only limited quantities will be avail- 
able for military and other essential uses. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in the State continued to rise in 
December. November to December gains were recorded 
in most activity, and except for petroleum production, the 
general level was well above that of December, 1949. 

Business in the State in 1950 generally exceeded that 
for the year 1949 (See chart) and in some instances 
topped 1948 highs. The greatest gain was in construction 
activity, with contracts awarded up 44 percent over 1949. 
Steel production in the Chicago industrial area was at an 
all-time high during most of 1950, with total production 
for the year approximately 21 percent above 1949 and 8 
percent above 1948. Manufacturing employment through- 
out most of 1950 was above 1949 levels but only twice 
reached the 1948 monthly average of 1.2 million. The 
decline in petroleum production was due to the fact that 
not enough producing wells were drilled to offset the 
depletion of old wells. 

Retail sales for the year, at $9.2 billion, set a new 
record, exceeding the previous high in 1948 by 4.9 
percent. Cash farm income for the year was down 0.6 
percent. However, farm income rose during the last six 
months of 1950, and for that period was approximately 
3 percent greater than for the first six months of 1949, 


Construction 

Building permits issued in the 20 reporting cities in 
December showed valuations 23 percent less than in 
November but 6 percent above December, 1949. Value of 
permits issued in these 20 cities during 1950 was 55 per- 
cent greater than in 1949, Rockford registered the 
greatest gain, 138 percent above 1949, and Belleville, with 
a 135 percent increase, was second. Seven other cities 
reported increases of more than 50 percent. East St. Louis 
was the only reporting city to decline. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company is expand- 
ing its East Chicago plant facilities to provide for an 
additional 430,000 tons annually. Pressed Steel Car 
Company is establishing a large tank depot at its south- 
side Chicago Hegewisch plant. The company has entered 
into a $10 million contract with the Ordnance Corps of 
the Army to process combat vehicles manufactured else- 
where. 


SELECTED ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDICATORS 
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* CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Company is Constructing 
a $3 million plant in southwest Chicago to expand pro. 
duction of gummed paper and cloth tapes and labels 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation is increasing its 
facilities in Chicago for manufacturing phthalic ap. 
hydride, a chemical used in making lacquers and paints 
The company is also expanding its refining facilities anq 
will construct a new power plant. American Brass Com. 
pany, a division of Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 
is constructing a $1,250,000 warehouse and office building 
on Chicago’s west side, to which it will transfer all jts 
Chicago warehouse and office operations. General Mills 
Inc., is constructing a chemoil plant at Kankakee to map. 
ufacture amines, amides, and nitriles (nitrogen com. 
pounds) from animal and vegetable oils. 

Important among, downstate developments is the 
planned $26 million investment by Dow Chemical Com. 
pany to convert the former Standard Steel Spring Com. 
pany plant, at Madison, into a magnesium rolling mill, 
The plant, scheduled to go into production in about a 
year, will be the only continuous rolling’ mill for mag- 
nesium in the United States. 

First major project of the Bi-State Development 
Agency, the agency recently authorized by the Illinois 


and Missouri legislatures to solve mutual problems in the 


St. Louis metropolitan area, will be the construction of a 
600-foot wharf. on the new Chain of Rocks Canal at 
Granite City, estimated to cost $850,000. Funds for its 
construction will be advanced by the Granite City Steel 
Company, which will lease 400 feet of the wharf. 

A $4 million plant near Jacksonville is being con- 
structed by Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., of Sherman, Texas. 


New Power Plants 

Plans for the construction of two multi-million-dollar 
power plants in the State have been announced. 

Electric Energy, Inc., formed by five Midwest utilities, 
will build and operate the $85 million electric plant at 
Joppa, which will supply half of the power for the gov- 
ernment’s new atomic energy installation at Paducah, 
Kentucky. The power plant will have four turbo-gen- 
erators capable of producing 652,000 kilowatts. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has approved the 
plans of the Illinois Power Company for a $17 million 
steam-electric generating station near Hennepin. The 
initial installation, scheduled for completion in 1953, will 
have a 60,000-kilowatt turbo-generator. 


Prices 

The Chicago consumers’ price index advanced 19 
percent in the month ended December 15, to a new all- 
time high of 184.1 percent (1935-39 = 100), 6.3 percent 
above December, 1949. Increases were reported in all 
groups of commodities and services, with food prices, 3. 
percent above November, leading the advance. 

Food prices in Springfield advanced slightly more than 
in Chicago. On December 15, the Springfield retail food 
price index was 228.9 percent of its 1935-39 average, Up 
3.9 percent in the month. Food prices in Peoria rose 12 
percent during the same period. 

Illinois farm prices rose 4.4 percent between Novem- 
ber 15 and December 15 to 254.8 percent of the 1935-3 
average, the highest point since October, 1948. Since the 
index of prices paid by farmers increased only slightly, 
the Illinois parity ratio rose three points to 108. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
December, 1950 
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Power Con- 
sumption? 


(000 kwh) 


| Setimated 
Retail 
Sales* 
(000) 


Depart- 
ment Store 
Sal 


[ILLINOIS 
Percentage Change from 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Percentage Change from. . . 


Rock Island-Moline 


Percentage Change from... 


Percentage Change from. . . 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Percentage Change from. . . 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis 


Percentage Change from. . . 


Percentage Change from. . 


Nov., 1950... 
Dec., 1949... 


Nov., 1950....| 
*\Dec., 1949.... 


{Nov., 1950.... 
\Dec., 1949.... 


Nov., 1950.... 
Dec., 1949.... 


Nov., 1950... 
Dec., 1949.... 


{Nov., 1950. ...| 


Nov., 1950.... 


{Nov., 1950.... 
** \Dec., 1949.... 


{Nov., 1950... 
1949... 


Nov., 1950.... 
**\Dec., 1949.... 


Nov., 1950.... 
** |Dec., 1949.... 


{Nov., 1950... 
‘\Dec., 1949... 


Nov., 1950.... 
Dec., 1949.... 


Nov., 1950.... 
** (Dec., 1909... 


Nov., 1950.... 
* Dec, 


"\Dec., 1949... 


$18,178" 
+6.7 


$12 ,830 
—23.3 


900 , 896" 
+5.7 
+11.1 


712,519 


wie 


own Co 


+ 
Seg 
~AN OO 


$501,296" 
+0.9 
n.a. 


$374, 55 

+2.2 
n.a. 

$6 ,467 
n.a. 
$5,112 
-0.1 
n.a. 
$8,811 
n.a. 


$4,166 
n.a. 

$8 ,616 
6 


n.a. 
$14,757 
+2.1 
n.a. 


$5,080 
+0.1 
n.a. 
$6,570 
—6.0 
n.a. 
$5,605 
+2.9 
n.a. 
$8,760 
—0.5 
Nn.a. 


$3 ,651 
—4.4 
n.a. 
$16,345 
—3.8 
Nn.a. 
$4,631 
—3.0 
n.a. 
$12,129 
n.a. 


$7,762 
—11.0 
n.a. 
$4,514 
42.5 
n.a. 
$3,769 
n.a. 
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Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. ? Local power companies. # Illinois Depart- 
ment of Revenue. Data are for November, 1950, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to October, 1950. 4 Research Depart- 


ments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. * Local post office reports. 


* Total for cities listed. 
Moline only. 


* Includes immediately surrounding territory. 


n.a. Not available. 
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INDEXES 


OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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* Illinois figures being revised. 
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